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(Continued from page 170.) 


Mount Moriah appears to have been in 
David’s time merely a rocky summit sur- 
mounted by a threshing floor. Isolated hills 
were usually preferred for such purposes on 
account of their exposure to every wind. The 
more extended area for the temple seems to 
have been formed by encircling this summit with 
a massive wall, and filling up the enclosure. 
This was in part effected by the construction 
of arches of masonry, supported by subter- 
ranean colonnades. Such is the manner in 
which the southern portion, at least, of the pre- 
sent area is formed. These vaults are believed 
to extend along the whole southern line of the 
court of the mosk of Omar, passing under the 
great building known as the mosk el-Aksa, 
which, by the way, appears from its archi- 
tecture to have been a Christian church, and 
Robinson thinks the very one built near the 
middle of the sixth century by the emperor 
Justinian. 

‘‘ These spacious crypts or vaults are a mat- 
ter of intense interest, and we may hope that 
the time is not far distant when they will be- 
come more accessible to a complete exami- 
nation. ‘They are snentioned by travellers, 
who heard of them as early as the fifteenth cen- 
tury. An Arabian writer, of about the same 
age, speaks of a structure beneath the mosk, 
which was called the ‘ ancient temple,’ and was 
referred to Solomon on account of its massive 
architecture. In a. p. 1697, Maundreli ap- 
pears to have seen these vaults, and describes 
them as extending 100 feet or more under 
Mount Moriah, on the south side, and consist- 
ing of columns of a single stone, each four feet 
in diameter, and arched over with very large 
stones. How he can have seen these from 
the outside, from any point within the city- 
wall, is to me inexplicable, unless there may 
have been at the time a breach in the wall. 

** So far as I know, the only Frank travel- 
lers who have been permitted to descend into 
the vaults from within are Richardson in 1818, 
and Bonomi, Catherwood, and Arundale in 
1833. The usual entrance from above is at the 
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southeast corner of the enclosure, where a 
flight of steps leads down to ‘ a square subter- 
raneous chamber, in the middle of which, laid 
on the floor, is a sculptured niche’ in the form 
of a sarcophagus, with a canopy above. From 
this chamber, Bonomi says, we descended a 
stair-case to a specious crypt, or series of 
vaults, extending beneath a considerable portion 
of the enclosure. ‘These noble substructions 
consist entirely of Roman arches of large di- 
mensions and admirable workmanship, proba- 
bly of the age of Herod.’ Richardson remarks, 
that the stones of which the square columns are 
composed, are five feet long, and are bevelled 
at the ends and corners; they are disintegrated, 
and have a much older appearance than the 
arches which they support. 

‘‘ From information and plans kindly commu- 
nicated to me by Catherwood, it appears that 
these vaults, so far as they are now accessible 
to strangers, were originally formed by some 
fifteen rows of square pillars, measuring about 
five feet on a side, built of large bevelled stones, 
and extending from the southern wall north- 
wards to an unknown extent. The intervals 
between the rows are usually, though not en- 
tirely, regular, and the pillars of some of the 
ranges are of a somewhat larger size. In each 
piliars are connected togetherby semi- 
circular arches, and then the vault, resting upon 
every two rows, is formed by a lower arch, 
consisting of a smaller segment of a circle. 
The circumstance mentioned by Richardson, 
that the pillars have a much older appearance 
than the arches which they support, was not 
noticed by Catherwood and his two companions 
who were artists. From the entrance at the 
southeast corner for about 120 feet westward, 
these ranges of vaults extend northwards nearly 
200 feet, where they are shut up by a wall of 
more modern date. For about 150 feet further 
west the vaults are closed up in like manner at 
less than 100 feet from the southern wall, and 
to judge from the wells and openings above 
ground, it would seem as if they had been thus 
walled up, in order that the northern portion 
of them might be converted into cisterns. Be- 
yond this part, towards the west, they again 
extend still further north. They are here ter- 
minated on the west, before reaching el-Aksa, 
by a like wall filling up the intervals of one of 
the rows of pillars. How much further they 
originally extended westward is unknown, not 
improbably quite to the western wall of the 
enclosure, where are now said to be immense 
cisterns. 

“The ground in these vaults rises rapidly 
towards the north, the southernmost columns 
with the double arches being about thirty-five 
feet in height, while those in the northern parts 
are little more than ten feet high. The surface 
of the ground is every where covered with 
small heaps of stones, the memorials of innu- 
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merable pilgrims who have here paid their de- 
votions. It is a singular circumstance, that the 
roots of the large olive trees growing upon the 
area above, have in many places forced their 
way down through the arches, and still descend- 
ing have again taken root in the soil at the bot- 
tom of the vaults.” 


Robinson refers these crypts to an earlier 
date than Herod, who “ indeed appears not to 
have meddled to any great extent with the sub- 
structions of the temple, except perhaps so far 
as to construct a subterraneous passage to it 
from the fortress Antonia. In doing this, he 
doubtless made use in part of older vaults or 
excavations; and we know from Josephus, that 
such existed in connection with the temple. 
This historian relates, that near the close of the 
siege of Jerusalem by Titus, Simon, one of the 
Jewish tyrants in the upper city, withdrew 
with a company of friends and stone-cutters, 
furnished with tools and provisions, into a sub- 
terraneous cavern, with the hope of being able, 
through connecting passages, and by occasional 
mining, to make their escape without the walls 
of the city. In this purpose, however, they 
were frustrated; their provisions failed ; and 
after Titus had departed from the city, Simon, 
arraying himself in white and purple, emerged 
from the ground on the spot where the temple 
had stood, in the vain hope of terrifying the 
guards who were there ‘stationed, and thus 
making his escape. He was, however, seized, 
and reserved for the triumph of Titus. 


“Jerusalem lies in the midst of a rocky 
limestone region, throughout which fountains 
and wells are comparatively rare. “In the city 
itself, little if any living water is known, and 
in its immediate vicinity are only the three 
small fountains along the lower part of the val- 
ley of Jehoshaphat. Yet, with all these dis- 
advantages, the Holy city would appear always 
to have had a full supply of water for its in- 
habitants. In the numerous sieges to which in 
all ages it has been exposed, we no where read 
of any want of water within the city; while the 
besiegers have often suffered severely. During 
the siege by Titus, when the Jews, pressed 
with famine, had recourse to the most horrible 
expedients, and thousands daily died of hunger ; 
there is no hint that thirst was added to their 
other sufferings. Yet, when Antiochus Pius 
had previously besieged the city, his operations 
were at first delayed for want of water; and 
Josephus regards it as the result of a divine 
interposition, that the Romans under ‘Titus 
were not in like manner straitened. So too in 
the siege by the Crusaders, a. p. 1099, the 
inhabitants were well supplied, while the be- 
siegers were driven to the greatest straits by 
thirst under a burning summer’s sun. Thus 
in every age the truth of Strabo’s brief des- 
cription has been manifest; ‘* Jerusalem, a 
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rocky well enclosed fortress; within well | leys where the rains of winter could be easily 


watered, without wholly dry.’ 

‘« It becomes therefore a matter of some his- 
torical importance, as well as interest, to ascer- 
tain as far as possible, how this supply of water 
has been furnished to the city. 

**] have already spoken of the immense 
cisteras now and anciently existing within the 
area of the temple, supplied partly from rain 
water, and partly by the aqueduct. But in 
addition to these, almost every private house in 
Jerusalem, of any size, is understood to have 
at least one or more cisterns, excavated in the 
soft limestone rock on which the city is built. | 
The house in which we resided had no less 
than four cisterns, [containing together about 
19,000 gallons, | and this is a specimen of the 
manner in which the better class of houses are 
supplied. The water is conducted into them 
from the roofs of the houses during the rainy 
season, and with proper care, remains pure 
and sweet during the whole summer and au- 
tumn. In this manner the public buildings are 
supplied. ‘The Latin convent in particular is 
said to be amply furnished, and in seasons of 
drought, is able to deal out a sufficiency for all 
the Christian inhabitants of the city, 3,500 in 
number.” The total population Robinson esti- 
mates at 11,500. 

** Under the disadvantages of its position, 
Jerusalem must necessarily have always been 
dependent on its cisterns; and a city which 
thus annually laid in its supply for seven or 
eight months, could never be overtaken by a 
want of water during a siege. Nor is this a 
trait peculiar to it, for the case is the same 
throughout all the hill-country of Judah and 
Benjamin. Fountains aud streams are few, as 
compared with Europe and America, and the 
inhabitants therefore collect water during the 
rainy season in tanks and cisterns in the cities, 
in the fields, along the high roads, for the sus- 
tenance of themselves, and of their flocks and 
herds, and for the comfort of the passing tra- 
veller. Many, if not most of these, are ob- 
viously antique; they exist not unfrequently 
along the ancient roads which are now deserted. 
Thus on the long forgotten way from Jericho 
to Bethel, ‘broken cisterns’ of high antiquity 
are found at regular intervals. ‘That Jerusalem 
was thus actually supplied of old with water, 
is apparent also from the numerous remains of 
ancient cisterns still existing in the tract north 
of the city, which was once enclosed within the 
walls. 

“A few wells are occasionally found, both 
in and around the city; but they are either dry, 
or the water is low and bad. As a matter of 
convenience and luxury, water is brought during 
the summer in considerable quantity from foun- 
tains at a distance. It is brought in skins, on 
the backs of asses and mules, and is sold for a 
trifle for drinking, to those who prefer it to 
rain-water. 

‘‘ 'The same causes which led the inhabitants 
of Judea to excavate cisterns, induced them 
also to build in and around most of their cities 
large open reservoirs for more public use. 
Such tanks are found at Hebron, Bethel, 
Gibeon, Bireh, and various other places ; some- 
times still in use as at Hebron, but more com- 
monly in ruins. They are built up mostly of 
massive stones, and are situated chiefly in val- 
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conducted into them. ‘These reservoirs, we 
learned to consider as one of the least doubtful 
vestiges of antiquity in all Palestine ; for among 
the present race of inhabitants such works are 
utterly unknown. 

‘With such reservoirs Jerusalem was 
abundantly supplied; to say nothing of the 
immense pools of Solomon beyond Bethlehem, 
which no doubt were constructed for the benefit 
of the Holy city.” 


Robinson mentions two pools or reservoirs 
just without the western wall of the city, 
which, he thinks, he is warranted in con- 
cluding to be the upper and lower pools spoken 
of by Isaiah, and two within the city, one 
called the pool of Bathsheba, for no sufficient 
reason, and the other the pool of Hezekiah, 
which lies in that part of the city in which 
Hezekiah is said in 2 Kings to have ‘* made a 
pool and conduit.”” ‘The excavation called the 
pool of Bethesda, was, in his opinion, the deep 
trench of the tower of Antonia. 


‘‘ The only sources, or rather receptacles, of 
living water now accessible at Jerusalem, are 
three in number.” ‘The well of Nehemiah or 
Job agrees with the En-Rogel of the Old Tes- 
tament. It is 125 feet deep, 50 of which was 
water, when Robinson wasthere. ‘* The water 
is sweet, but not very cold, and is at the present 
day drawn up by hand. In the rainy season it 
sometimes overflows. ‘The well is situated 
just below the junction of the valleys of Hin- 
nom and Jehoshaphat. The position of En- 
Rogel, as described in the book of Joshua, 
‘‘applies most definitely and exactly to the 
present well of Nehemiah. One other notice 
goes also to fix the place of the fountain Rogel 
in the same vicinity. When Adonijah caused 
himself to be proclaimed king, he assembled 
his friends, and made a feast at En-Rogel, or, 
as Josephus records it, ‘ without the city at the 
fountain which is in the king’s garden.’ 


** The name Siloah, or Siloam, which has 
obtained such celebrity in the Christian world, 
is found only three times in the Scriptures, as 
applied to waters; once in the prophet Isaiah, 
who speaks of it as running water; again as a 
pool in Nehemiah; and lastly, also as a pool in 
the account of our Lord’s miracle of healing 
the man who had been born blind. None of 
these passages affurd any clue as to the situ- 
ation of Siloam. But this silence is amply 
supplied by the historian Josephus, who makes 
frequent mention of Siloam as a fountain; and 
says, expressly, that the valley of Tyropoeon 
extended down to Siloam, or, in other words, 
Siloam was situated on the southeast part of 
the ancient city, as we find it at the present 
day. Its waters, he says, were sweet and 
abundant. 

‘‘Of the same tenor is the account of the 
Itin. Hieros., a. pv. 333, that, to those going 
out of the city in order to ascend Mount Zion, 
the ‘ pool’ of Siloam lay below in the valley 
on the left. More definite is the testimony of 
Jerome, about the close of the same century. 
This father says, expressly, that ‘ Siloam is a 
fuuntain at the foot of Mount Zion, whose 
waters do not flow regularly, but on certain 
days and hours, and issue with a great noise 
from hollows and caverns in the hardest rock.’ 





Here we have the first correct mention of the 
irregular flow of the waters of Siloam.” 

Siloam is mentioned again in the seventh 
century, and thenceforth at intervals by many 
historians down to the fourteenth century, all 
having reference ‘to the present Siloam, in the 
mouth of the valley of the Tyropoeon, and not 
at all to the fountain of the Virgin Mary in the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, with which the waters 
of Siloam stand in connection. 


‘The hypothesis that the fountain of Mary 
is the fountain of Siloam, and the other merely 
the pool of Siloam, which has found favour in 
modern times among the Franks, seems to have 
sprung up only in the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century, and is destitute of all historical 
foundation. 

‘«* The pool is ‘ a small deep reservoir in the 
form of a parallelogram, into which the water 
flows from under the rocks, out of a smaller 
basin hewn in the solid rock a few feet further 
up, to which is a descent by a few steps. This 
is wholly an artificial work, and the water 
comes to it through a subterraneous channel 
from the fountain of Mary. ‘The hill or ridge 
Ophel lying between the Tyropoeon and the 
valley of Jehoshaphat ends here, just over the 
pool of Siloam, in a steep point of rock forty 
or fifty feet high. Along the base of this the 
water is conducted from the pool in a small 
channel hewn in the rocky bottom, and is then 
led off to irrigate gardens of fig and other fruit 
trees and plants, lying in terraces quite down 
to the bottom of the valley of Jehoshaphat; a 
descent of some forty or fifty feet. The waters 
of Siloam, as we saw them, were lost in these 
gardens. 

** The reservoir is fifty-three feet long, eigh- 
teen feet broad, and nineteen feet deep ; but the 
western end is in part broken down. Several 
columns are built into the side walls, perhaps 
belonging to a former chapel, or intended to 
support a roof; but there is now no other ap- 
pearance of important ruins in the vicinity. 
No water was standing in the reservoir as we 
saw it. The smaller upper basin is an excava- 
tion in the solid rock, the mouth of which has 
probably been built up, in part, in order to 
retain the water. This is merely the entrance, 
or rather the termination of the long and nar- 
row subterranean passage beyond, by which 
the water comes from the fountain of the 
Virgin. 

‘“‘The Muhammedans, like the Christians, 
have a great veneration for Siloam, and their 
prophet is reported to have declared, ‘ Zemzem 
and Siloah are two fountains of Paradise.’ Yet 
in Christian lands the name is consecrated by 
stronger and holier associations, and the ce- 
lebrity of 


* Sileah’s brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God,’ 


is coextensive perhaps with the spread of 
Christianity itself.” 


(To be continued.) 
eee 
- Time.—Nothing is more precious than time, 


and those who misspend it are the greatest of 
all prodigals.— Theophrastus 











For “ The Friend.” 
One of the Evils of Slavery. 
(Concluded from page 172.) 


In the District of Columbia, as might have 
been expected, the state of education is better 
than in most other parts of the Union where 
slavery is tolerated. More than three fourths 
of the population reside in Washington, Alex- 
andria and Georgetown. ‘The number of slaves 
in the district has been constantly decreasing 
since the year 1820 ; at which time they num- 
bered 6,377, or 28 slaves for every 100 whites. 
There are now but 15 slaves for every 100 
whites. 

In Maryland also, slavery has been rapidly 
decreasing since as early as 1810.* ‘I'here 
were then 111,502 slaves in the state, or 47 
for every 100 whites. ‘There are now about 
28 for 100 whites. 

The scattered state of the population of In- 
diana and Illinois has been adduced as one 
cause which operates unfavourably to the 
general diffusion of education in those states. 
It may perhaps be asked, whether the same 
cause does not operate to produce the remark- 
able difference with respect to education, be- 
tween the slave-holding and non-slave-holding 
portions of the Union. It is freely admitted, 
that this cause, if not counteracted by other 
circumstances, would certainly produce some 
difference in this respect; but it cannot reason- 


ably be supposed, that it could cause so striking | 


a deficiency as the above table exhibits. 
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numbers opposite the names of the several 
states, represent the number of scholars in each 
for every 100 white children between the ages 
of 5 and 15. Among the scholars are included 
those returned as attending academies, gram- 
mar, primary and common schools. As stu- 


dents of universities and colleges, are, many of 


them, from other states than those in which 
they are enumerated, they are omitted in this 
estimate. 


Non Slave Holding States.  Slave-Holding States. 

Maine, - ° - 131 Delaware, - - & 
New Hampshire, 134 Maryland,-  - 28 
Vermont, - - 120 Virginia, - - 24 
Massachusetts, - 114 North Carolina, - 14 
Rhode Island, - 90 South Carolina er ie 
Connecticut, : 199 Georgia, - - 20 
New York, - - YL Alabama, : 21 
New Jersey, - 62 Mississippi, 22 
Pennsylvania, - 45 Louisiana, - 15 
Ohio, ‘ : 54 Tennessee, 16 
Indiana, - - 26 Kentucky, - 18 
Illinois, - : 28 Missouri, - ° 21 
Michigan, - - 54 Arkansas, - a ae 


Non-slave-holding states 
taken collectively, 72 


District of Columbia, 
Slave-holding states 


taken collectively, 20 


According to the first table, Delaware ranks 
with reference to education, the eighth of the 
slave-holding states : whereas, in the one now 
before us, it assumes the first place in this 
respect. The latter is undoubtedly much the 
more correct; and we may, with reason, con- 
clude, that of the 4,832 uneducated adult whites 


It| in this state, a large proportion is to be found 
should too, be remembered, that this is one of | in the slave-holding districts. 


the least effective causes which operate un-|slaves in Delaware, already small, is rapidly 
favourably to education in the two states above | decreasing, and has been since as early at least 


mentioned; and that, in most of the slave-| as 1790, except that there was an increase of 


holding states, the scattered state of the popu- 


332, between the years 1810 and 1820. In 


lation is itself the effect of slavery. Besides, | 1790, there were in the state 8,887 slaves, be- 


a little examination at once shows, that the dif-| ing about 19 for every 100 whites. 


There are 
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The number of | terests; 


| 


| 
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fusion of education in the several states, is not | now but little more than four slaves for every | 


more or less general, just in proportion to the 
density or scattered situation of the inhabitants. 
Thus, the number of whites to the square 
mile, is nearly the same in Illinois, South 
Carolina and Tennessee; rather greater in 
North Carolina and Virginia, and somewhat 
less than half as great in Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Michigan. How this corresponds, or more 
properly how it does not correspond with the 
state of education in these states, will be seen 
by referring to the table. Again Rhode Island 
is about twenty times as thickly settled as 
Michigan ; and yet in the latter, the number of 
uneducated adult whites is much greater in pro- 
portion to the whole number than in the 
former. 

As the table given above, exhibits” only the 





100 whites.* 

This latter table confirms the remarks made 
above respecting the state of education in Loui- 
siana, Mississippi, and other rapidly growing 
states. Such are much more correctly repre- 
sented in this table than in the former. 

It should be observed that in the non-slave- 
holding states, the number of children attend- 
ing schools is much less in summer than in 
winter ; owing to the fact, that the sons of 
farmers are mostly employed at home during 
the former season. In the slave states, how- 
ever, this difference, if it exists at all, cannot 
be nearly so great as in the free. Since, then, 
the returns of the recent census represent the 
number, condition, &c. of the inhabitants, for 
the first of the sixth month, 1840, it is evi- 


number of uneducated over twenty years of| dent that the actwal difference in the state of 


age, it must be evident, from what has already 
been explained, that the state of education in 
those portions of the Union which are rapidly 
increasing in population by immigration from 
other quarters, is not represented with entire 
correctness. It is believed that the following 
table will, in great measure, supply the defi- 
ciency, and correct any erroneous impressions 
which may be received from the former. The 





* More properly the actual number of slaves has 
been decreasing since the time mentioned. The pro- 
portion of slaves to whites has been diminishing from 
a much earlier period. 


education between the slave-holding and non- 
slave-holding states, is even greater than is 
represented in the above table. This fact will 
also serve to explain the apparent deficiency in 





* In the course of these remarks, it has been stated 
that the number of slaves is on the decrease in Ma- 
ryland, Delaware, and the District of Columbia. It 
will be but proper to mention, that in Virginia also, the 
nnmber of slaves has decreased during the last ten 
years. In 1830, there were in the state 469,757 slaves, 
or 68 to 100 whites. In 1840, there were 20,670 fewer, 
and but 61 to 100 whites. In none of the other slave- 
holding states, besides those here mentioned, has the 
number of slavas been diminishing. 
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Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and other states 
where the custom, above mentioned, prevails. 
There is another circumstance connected 
with our subject, which may properly be con- 
sidered in this place. In the non-slave-holding 
states, the uneducated whites belong almost 
exclusively to the lower class of the population, 
who are either in a state of abject poverty, or 
gain but a scanty subsistence by their daily 
labour. Now the number of this class is much 
less in the slave states than in the free: for the 
numerous slaves in the former perform the 
labour, and in great measure supply the place, 
of the poor whites in the latter. ‘This circum- 
stance, considered in connection with the facts 
which the foregoing tables exhibit, places in a 
still stronger light, the contrast between the 
state of education in the slave-holding and non- 
slave-holding portions of the Union. 

I trust that sufficient has been said, to prove, 
that in our own country at least, wherever 
slavery is tolerated, it has a manifest and un- 
favourable effect upon the education of the 
white inhabitants. Yet this is by no means 
the most deplorable of the numerous evils 
which this iniquitous system entails upon its 
supporters. How different would have been 
the state of our country, if this worst of des- 
potisms had never been introduced, or if it had 
long since been totally abolished—if, when our 
forefathers ceased to be the oppressed, they had 
also ceased to be the oppressors. 

But our guilty nation, blinded to its true in- 
clings to the favourite but ruinous sys- 
tem, as the deluded drunkard clings to his 
poisoned bottle, which serves but to bring ruin 
upon himself, and poverty and distress upon 
his wretched family. 

But if the requisitions of justice, the clear 
pointings of duty, and the true interests of the 
country continue to be disregarded by our go- 
vernment, may we not reasonably fear that the 
increasing load of guilt may awaken the Di- 
vine displeasure, and that the denunciation 
which formerly went forth against the Israel- 
ites, will be applicable to our own country— 
* Shall not I visit for these things? Shall not 
my soul be avenged on such a nation as this ?”’ 

The history of states overthrown, kingdoms 
subverted, empires annihilated, just when their 
pride, luxury, vice and abuse of power, had 
reached a height which might well bring upon 
them the judgments of a justly offended Ruler 
of Events, proves that national crime is in every 
age followed by national punishment. If then 
such was the case with nations upon whom the 
light of Christianity had not shone, how much 
more may we, in this favoured day, expect to 
receive the chastisement which our continued 
and multiplied sins so well deserve. ‘The en- 
tire abolition of slavery, in those parts of our 
country where it still exists, is then a subject of 
the deepest interest to the whole nation ; and 
it behoves us to make every exertion which 
may be called for at our hands, in order to pro- 
mote so desirable an object—carefully avoiding 
a culpable and unwarrantable lethargy on the 
one hand, and an overheated and unchristian 
zeal on the other. Such zeal does but mar 
and hinder the work which it would fain pro- 
mote. Zeal in a good cause is like a fertilizing 
stream: it can be truly useful only when re- 
strained within the prescribed bounds ; but if 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Travellers in Palestine, 
a countries. 


lers in those interesting regions who have ptb- | 


e taken together, have furnished a multitude of 
facts towards the elucidation of the prophecies 
contained in the Holy Scriptures. It is ex- 
tracted from Wylie’s ** Modern Judea, Ammon, 
Moab, and Edom, compared with ancient pro- 
phecy,”’ a recent and very interesting publica- 
y tion, printed at Glasgow in 1841, the principal 
i object of which is to show how exactly the 
a predictions of the Jewish prophets concerning 
‘ those lands have been accomplished. A few 
i reflections from the same work are introduced 
a at the close of the notices, and the notes con- 
4 tain the titles of the books, in which accounts 
p of the proceedings of the respective travellers 
have been given to the public, indicating also 
# the particular edition made use of in preparing 
the work named above. In noticing our coun- 
tryman Professor Robinson, the author was 
4 not aware that he had published more than a 
yy brief memoir, but his great work on the Geo- 
id graphy of Palestine has since appeared; which 
is far more full and satisfactory than any 
that preceded it, and which gives evidence of 
superior talent and of patient and laborious re- 
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search. Extracts from it are now in the course 
of publication in the columns of *‘ The Friend.” 
T. 
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Emerging from the age of fabulous narra- 
tive regarding Palestine, and entering on that 
of true history, the first Finglish traveller of 
; note we meet with is George Sandys.* He 
was the youngest son of Sir Edwin, archbishop 
of York. An accomplished scholar, he ele- 
gantly translated Ovid’s Metamorphoses into 
English verse, and composed several spirited 
poems of his own. His journey to the Holy 
Land was commenced in 1610. It is difficult 
to procure his valuable work, in which he re- 
cords his *‘ double travels—once with some 
i. toil and danger performed, and now recorded 
4 with sincerity and diligence.” It is rather 
iy glimpses of the country which he affords us, 
i than a regular account of its general aspect: 
od but the information he conveys is valuable in 
4 itself, and is given in an agreeable and in- 
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teresting manner. His style certainly is not 
B cast in the modern mould; yet it cannot be 
said to be deficient either in elegance or beauty. 
u It resembles the pictorial delineations with 


which he has embellished his pages and illus- 
trated his narrative—quaint, yet withal forcible 
and graphic. He is often more profuse of 
ideas than words—a rare fault. An occurrence 
on which a modern traveller would dilate 
through half a chapter, he dismisses with a 
single remark, and in consequence his book, 





*A relation of a journey begun A. D. 1610. Lon- 
don, 1632. Third Edit. 


it surpasses these, it serves but to injure and jin proportion to its size, contains far more re- 
retard, that which otherwise it would benefit| garding the real state and aspect of the country, 
|than is to be found in the voluminous narra- 
tives of recent travellers. ‘* The parts I speak 
of,”’ says he, in his dedication, “ are the most 
renowned countries and kingdoms*—once the 
; seats of the most glorious and triumphant em- 
and the adjacent | pires—the theatres of valour and heroical ac- 
tions—the soils enriched with all earthly felici- 

I send for insertion in “‘ The Friend,” a brief| ties—the places where nature hath produced 
sketch of the character of the various travel-|her wonderful works—where arts and sciences 


lished an account of their researches, which,|dom, virtue, policie, and civility have been 
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have been invented and perfited—where wis- 


planted, have flourished—and last]ly—where 
God himself did place his own commonwealth. 
Which countries, once so glorious, and famous 
for their happy estate, are now through vice 
and ingratitude become the most deplored spec- 
tacles of extreme misery—the wild beasts of 
mankind having broken in upon them, and 
rooted out all civility ; and the pride of a stern 
and barbarous tyrant (Achmet, the eighth em- 
peror of the Ottoman family, was the reigning 
sultan when Sandys travelled) possessing the 
thrones of ancient and just dominion.”” We 
have nowhere found a more minute and intelli- 
gible description of Jerusalem, and the places 
around, than in the work of this traveller. We 
may add that his pages are enlivened by 
sprinklings of that caustic humour of which 
the writers of two centuries ago were certainly 
greater masters than the moderns. 

The next we mention is Henry Maundrell.t 
He was chaplain to the English Factory at 
Aleppo, and visited Jerusalem at Easter, in 
1696. His attention was confined chiefly to 
the ‘“* Holy Places,’’ of which he has given a 
minute account; but his remarks on the coun- 
try are very valuable, and their accuracy has 
been amply confirmed by later travellers. San- 
dys ascended the coast from the desert to 
Jaffa, struck through the mountains to Jerusa- 
lem, and thence travelled in a straight line to 
Acre, and passed along the coast to the foot of 
Lebanon. Maundrell visited chiefly the middle 
and eastern portions of the Holy Land. Des- 
cending on Jerusalem by the high road through 
Samaria, he examined the plain of Jericho, and 
returned through Galilee. Thus, by combin- 
ing the narratives of the two travellers, we 
obtain a tolerable idea of the state of Palestine 
in the seventeenth century. Maundrell’s little 
book possesses a charm which can hardly be 
said to belong to any book on the same sub- 
ject. His narrative is easy, eloquent and 
faithful. 

The next name we mention is that of Fred- 
erick Hasselquist,} who was born in 1722, at 
Tarnvalla, in East Gothland. The history of 
this traveller partakes of romance. Deprived 
of his parents in his early youth, he was obli- 
ged to support himself at the university of 
Upsal, by giving instructions to his fellow- 
students. Here he became a pupil of the cele- 
brated Linneus ; and hearing his master one 
day enumerate Palestine among the countries 
of whose natural history we were still igno- 





* Besides Palestine, Sandys travelled over several 
countries in Asia and Europe. 

+ A journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, A. D. 1696. 
Edin., 1812. 

t Voyages and Travels in the Levant. London, 
1766. 
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rant, Hasselquist resolved on supplying the ] 
deficiency. He communicated his design to or 
Linnzus, who represented in vain the difficul- ont 
ties which then attended such an undertaking. tior 
The ardour of the young scholar overcame wh 
every obstacle, and in 1749 he sailed for the it | 
Levant. ‘The three following years were spent wr 
in Egypt and Palestine—our traveller observ- wh 
ing every thing of importance connected with aln 
the natural history of these countries, and wa 
making extensive collections of their plants an 
and minerals. His tour was finished, and he tim 
had already reached Smyrna on his way home, 
when he found that the ardour with which he ha’ 
had pursued his researches had undermined a nel 
constitution naturally weak. Every remedy ful 
was employed in vain to preserve so valuable to 
a life. He “wasted away daily,” says Lin- sty 
neus, ‘‘like a lamp whose oil is spent.”” Svon eq! 
after his death, his collections and papers ar- ten 
riving from the east, the former were deposited nu 
in the Royal Museum of his native country ; Le 
and the latter, being arranged by his former fie! 
preceptor, were published by command of the qu 
Queen of Sweden. His work is valuable, thr 
though chiefly as a contribution to our botani- ’ dis 
cal knowledge of the Holy Land. His list of tov 
the plants of that country is more complete thi 
than has been furnished by any single traveller. rid 
It is only occasional remarks with which he pel 
favours us on the soil and physical aspect of har 
Palestine ; but these are of the highest value. tra 

The next in order is the Abbe Mariti,* an 
Italian. He commenced his travels in 1760. ma 
His tour in the Holy Land was very extensive, bec 
considering the period at which it was accom- La 
plished. Mariti gives us a more extensive cot 
view of the physical condition and aspect of af 
Palestine than any of the travellers we have W 
already named. He likewise shows himself rat 
more familiarly acquainted with the history scr 
and past changes of the country than almost his 
any other traveller. This indeed is a peculi- Ch 
arity of the class to which he belongs. Noris Bo 
the good sense of the Abbe the least eminent of old 
his qualities, considering that he was an eccle- ar 
siastic of the Church of Rome. It is with an der 
air of ridicule, very unbecoming, no doubt, tru 
that he tells us of the Capuchin father who dis- tw 
covered traces of fire on the shores of the Dead ret: 
Sea, and even thought that he could distinguish on! 
a strong smell of sulphur. In general, when ant 
he fails to discover any of the wonders which mo 
his predecessors among the Jesuits had seen, Th 
he does not hesitate to account for it in the fol- the 
lowing manner, that whereas he possessed Ba 
only the five senses of nature, they carried ag 
with them the five senses of the faith. an} 

Volneyt is the next traveller we mention. He har 
visited the countries of Egypt and Palestine in wr 


1782; he spent nearly three years in the latter 
eountry, during which he collected a vast mass 
of information regarding the climate, the capa- 
bilities of the soil, the character and habits of § 
the people, the genius of the government, and 
the state of trade, literature, and religion. A 
Frenchman by birth, and an avowed infidel, 
Volney travelled with no friendly design to- 
wards revelation ; yet his work has been of sin- 





‘ * Travels through Cyprus, Syria, and Palestine. 
London, 1791. 
+ Travels in Syria and Egypt. Perth, 1801. 











lar service in substantiating, in a great variety 
of particulars, the fulfilment of prophecy. No 
one will suspect Volney of making his deserip- 
tions purposely to correspond to predictions, 
which it is possible he never read, and which 
it is certain he had not in his eye when he 
wrote; yet, in many instances, he records facts 
which form a clear fulfilment of prophecy, in 
almost the very words in which the prophecy 
was originally given. Of all testimony, that of 
an enemy is the strongest, and such is the tes- 
timony of Volney. 

Bating the offensive qualities to which we 
have alluded, and which do not appear promi- 
nently in his travels, Volney is a most delight- 
ful narrator. His pencil gives animation even 
to the sands of the desert: the simplicity of his 
style rises sometimes into majesty; he is 
equally happy in describing the Arab in his 
tent, or the tyrannical and brutal djezzar—the 
numerous scenes of beauty and grandeur which 
Lebanon unfolds, or the naked rocks and wasted 
fields of the southern Palestine. A vein of 
quiet irony and philosophical remark runs 
through his narrative; and though we must 
dissent from whatever has an unfriendly aspect 
towards revelation, yet he carries our sympa- 
thies completely with him, in the merciless 
ridicule which he pours upon the puerile su- 
perstitions by which these illustrious regions 
have been desecrated. Volney is the Hume of 
travellers. 

Chateaubriand* travelled in 1806, and La- 
martinet in 1832. We class them together 
because they are writers of the same kind. 
Lamartine has lately been published in this 
country in acheap form. His work is rather 
a poem on the east, than a book of travels. 
We do not mean that his statements are inaecu- 
rate, we allude to the gorgeousness of his de- 
scriptions. His style is nearly as oriental as 
his subject. The same remark applies to 
Chateaubriand, though not in the same degree. 
Both, in fact, have attempted the revival of the 
old style of travel-writing, which consisted in 
a rather grotesque combination of natural won- 
ders, Arab fables, and popish legends. It is 
true, the travellers before us have discarded the 
two former of these elements, but they have 
retained the latter to a considerable de 
only in their works, instead of assuming the 
antique form of the “ legend,”’ it appears in the 
more fashionable and beautiful dress of poetry. 
They are beginning to have followers among 
the recent travellers of their nation. The 
Baron Geramb contrives to display in his work 
a great deal more superstition, without having 
any pretensions to the brilliant qualities which 
have procured so extensive a popularity for the 


writings of Chateaubriand and Lamartine. 
(To be continued.) 





* Travels to Jerusalem and the Holy Land through 
Egypt. London, 1835, 3rd edit. 
§ Travels in the East. London, 1837, 3rd edit. 


— 
For “ The Friend.” 
Response to lines on ‘* Kindness,”’ in last 
week’s ** Friend.” 
Oh yes! a silent tear has power 
To heal the broken hearted, 


To calm the strife of sorrow’s hour, 
And steal from joys departed. 
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sert the subjoined communication. 
teresting association to which it relates has 
long been known to us, and highly estimated 
for the prudence of its arrangements—their 
happy adaptation to the end in view. Having 
its origin more than forty years ago in the be- 
nevolence of a little band of amiable females, 
members of the Society of Friends, it has held 
on its unobtrusive course, dispensin 
and relief in the least objectionable form, and 
cheering the heart of many a drooping daugh- 
ter of affliction; and it would, indeed, be a 
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A silvery tone can often charm 

The pensive hour of sadness, 
Grief of its weary load disarm, 

With sweetest sounds of gladness. 
A gentle look will sure impart 

A nameless thrill of pleasare ; 
For feeling from a kindred heart, 

Is more than golden treasure. 


A kindly touch can sometimes save 
The plant that storms have riven, 
Thus many a blossom from the grave 

To sunshine has been given. 

Be then the soothing tear-drop mine, 
The gladscme voice of healing, __ 
The clasp that round the heart can twine 

With sympathetic feeling. 


‘The treasurer, ANN F. Wueeer, will 
gladly receive any contributions, forwarded to 
her residence, No. 99 Vine street, or left at the 
House of Industry, No. 7, Ranstead court, 
running west fiom Fourth street, between Mar- 
ket and Chesnut streets. 

2d mo. 28th, 1842.” 






























CIRCULAR, 

In again calling the attention of auxiliaries 
to the annual queries addressed to them, the 
corresponding committee of the Bible Associa- 
tion of Friends in America earnestly request 
that particular answers may be given by all 
the auxiliaries and forwarded in time to be read 
before the meeting of the managers 4 mo, 7th. 
The diffusion of the benefits of the association 
depends much on the diligence of auxiliaries 
in collecting and forwarding statistics for their 
respective neighbourhoods. The committee 
are sorry to perceive how much this truly good 
work has been suffered to flag in the hands of 
several associations, and would exhort them to 
renewed exertions. If they cannot furnish 
funds to any considerable amount, this cireum- 
stance should not discourage them from ascer- 
taining the wants of Friends. We are pleased 
to be able to say, that there is a willingness on 
the part of many who do not need help them- 
selves, to help others. It would be pleasant 
and consolatory to find Friends in quarterly 
meetings where no auxiliary has yet been 
formed, putting shoulder to the work and en- 








THIRD MONTH, 5, 1842. 


We willingly comply with a request to in- 
The in- 


charity 


the Relief and Employment of the Poor,’ feel 





source of real regret, should the present ap- 
peal prove unavailing, and the institution be 
compelled to suspend its operations, at a time 
too when so much needed :-— 


*«¢The Female Society of Philadelphia for 


most reluctantly compelled to appeal to the be- 
nevolence and sympathy of those whose means 
are ample, even in this period of so much em- 
barrassment, to aid it in the prosecution of its 
efforts to relieve the distress of a meritorious 
class of poor but industrious females, who, 
with the children of some of them, are now 
under the care of the society at their ‘‘ House 
of Industry,’”’ No. 7, Ranstead court. 

‘‘In former seasons, the expenses have been 
met by the resources arising from annual sub- 
scriptions, occasional donations, and the pro- 
duct of the sales of the articles made by the 
poor employed by the society. This season 
the sales have been extremely limited, the do- 
nations greatly curtailed—doubtless from the 
inability of many of its previous benefactors— 
while the recipients of its charity have been 
much increased. 

‘¢ The number of female poor who have been 
provided for this season, and paid a daily sum 
of money for their labour, has been upwards 
of eighty, and of children twenty-five, who 
are brought by their mothers to the house, 
where they are fed and kindly attended to, by 
a suitable nurse provided for the especial pur- 


pose. 

‘* The house must be closed immediately for 
this season, unless the aid sought for should be 
benevolently afforded by those to whom this 
appeal is made. 

“It may be proper to remark, that a com- 
mittee of the society attends daily to superin- 
tend the concerns of the family. 






deavouring to form new associations. 






























Joun Pavt, Committee 
Tuomas Evans, ‘Sof corres- 
Tuomas Kruse, ) pondence, 


Philadelphia, 3d mo. 3d, 1841. 


1. What number of families or individuals 
have been gratuitously furnished with the Holy 
Scriptures by the Association, since its esta- 
blishment, and how many during the past 
year? 

2. What number of Bibles and Testaments 
have been sold by the Association, since its 
commencement, and how many within the past 
year? 

3. How many members, male and female, 
are there belonging to the Association, and 
what number of families of Friends reside 
within its limits ? ‘ 

4. Are there any families of Friends within 
your limits not duly supplied with the Holy 
Scriptures ; and if so, how many ? 

5. How many members of our Society, ca- 
pable of reading the Bible, do not own a copy ? 

6. How many Bibles or Testaments may 
probably be disposed of by sale or otherwise 
to Friends within your limits ? 

7. Is the income of the auxiliary sufficient 
to supply those within its limits who are not 
duly furnished with the Holy Scriptures ? 


The annual meeting of Friends Reading 
Room Association will be held at 8 o’clock, on 
Third-day evening, the 8th instant, in the room 
occupied by the association, on Appletre Alley, 
Samvet F. Troru, Sec’ry. 


Maraiep, at Friends Meeting House, Moorestown, 
Burlington County, N.J., on Fifth day, the 24th of 
2d mo., Exisna, son of David Roberts, to Exizasets 
W. daughter of Joseph Hooton, dec’d. 
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SSS sss 
Extracts from the letters of Lydia Lancaster. | in commemoration of his care and kindness to|than thrice welcome to me, having had a dis. 


Continued fr 174. : , : : 
oo eee |;Oh! the multitude of His mercies, both inward | 


To James Wilson. oT 
and outward, cannot be expressed; the sense 

Lancaster, 15th of 3d month, 1754. of them excites diligence and humble prayer | 

Dear James—Thy inward sufferings and| with a broken heart that | may make suitable 
probations are such as I can both read and un- returns. He who knows the desires of His 
derstand in a feeling sense, as one who am a people, and their integrity, is gracious in con- 
partaker of the same in divers respects; yet tinuing His blessings, for I think I never en- 
both of us may, from experience, say, with joyed more of His goodness than now in the 
some of old, ** Hitherto the Lord hath helped decline of life ; and as thou observes in thy own 
us,” and if we keep close to him, he will never case, so may I say, it is my comfort; for 
leave nor forsake his people, but will dwell [without] that I am a very poor, desolate wo- 
with them and be their God. When I consider | man, but the indwelling of that makes up every 
and look into his works, even what he hath| want, so that I do not know that I want aay | 
wrought for me, I am astonished, and see no thing which would be proper for me to have. 


|me from my very youth and childish days. | mal account of thy indisposition, and just before 
been bemoaning the removal of dear David 
Hail. 
no doubt a prepared soul, that has for ever left 
all dangers, fears, afflictions and disturbances, 
and joined the exalted and triumphant church, 


Though his death was sudden, he was 


which we are often looking and travelling 


toward in many deep and painful steps, some- 


times weary and heavy laden, yet in hopes of 


obtaining, when ou: day’s work is fully finish- 
ed, if we do but hold on faithfully to the end 
of this our warfare. 


And methinks, as I am 
writing, a living evidence springs in my heart, 
that we surely shall, and then be crowned 
with glory, honour, and eternal life. Where- 
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end of his praise! Oh! the early visitations he 
extended to my soul, his many wooings and 
strivings, together with his long suffering be- 
fore 1 gave up to obey his manifested will. 
And after, oh! how he stood at the helm, 
steered my course, and bore up my head 


‘And I may with thee acknowledge, that though | fore, my dear friend, be assured, thy life is 
I am sensible of a bodily decline, yet in the | given thee for some further service which thou 
gallery I never found more strength of wisdom, | wilt be enabled to answer, though such an ill- 


power and spring of gospel light and life, than 
of late months, praises be sincerely given to 
the author of it, who clothes His ministers 


through the strong rolling waves, when mighty | with His authority and salvation. Neverthe- 


tossings were likely to overwhelm me, had 
not the Rock of his presence attended and re- 
buked the winds, and set bounds to the seas; 
also in those stormy days he opened the eyes 
and hearts of some of his servants to compas- 
sionate my condition, among whom my friend 
James Wilson was not the least. May I never 
forget, nor be ungrateful either to God or his 
servants who stood near me, poor distressed 
me, in those gloomy days! And now my God 
hath wiped away these sorrowful tears from 
my eyes, given me peace and plenty as to the 
outward, also doth not draw back his presence 





less I am made sensible of deep poverty at 


} 


times, as well as thee, with which I desire to 
be content, believing it is what Divine wisdom 
‘sees is good for us to be proved and tried with, 
or else it would not be so; for both grace and 
glory He doth give, and no good thing He doth 
| withhold from His people who walk uprightly 
‘before Him. My last summer journey re- 
|mains with sweet satisfaction on my mind; it 
|was the fourth time I have been at London 
‘since my dear mother died, and twice since 
‘my husband died. It may be hoped my travels 
\abroad are now over, for I was seventy-one in 





from me; but continues to lift up the light of the first month last; and yet, though I have 


giving me the dew of my youth, which en- 
gageth my soul still to serve him with the liitle 
strength which yet remains, and to run the 


his countenance upon me, now in my old age | 


travelled pretty much from my youth, and 
given up to the motion of Truth in me before 
any other consideration, if my good and graci- 
ous Lord should require any further of me that 


ways of his commandments. Now then, this) Way, I do hope I should not withhold, for I 
know, it seems to be my duty once more to/| dare trust to his sufficiency, upon which is my 
visit Friends in and about London and Bristol, | daily dependency, and he hath never failed me. 


though I have told few, nor said much of it, 

yet I have a mind to acquaint thee, in order to 

have thy answer before I make it more public. 
Thy affectionate friend, 


L. L. 


To the same. 
Lancaster, 23d of 5th month, 1755. 


My dear friend J. W.—Thy lines by 8. 
B. were truly acceptable to me, as indeed thine 
always are, for thou art very often in my mind. 
Our early acquaintance, and being baptized 
together unto our spiritual Moses in the cloud 
and in the sea, is often in my remembrance, 
with much thankfulness that I had such a friend 
as thee, to open my mind, and pour out my 
complaints to in those sorrowful trying days, 
wherein thy wise counsel and tender fatherly 
sympathy was a great strength to me, a poor 
distressed creature. I sometimes consider that 
my trials, if they were to come, came in a 
happy time of life, when I was favoured with 
the company of a dead mother, and such sen- 
sible friends. If the like sufferings were now 
my lot, I know not what would become of me, 
but that He who did then secretly support and 
raise me up such friends, is all-sufficient, be- 
fore whose mighty power my heart often bows 


From thy steady old friend, 
L. L. 


To the same. 


LancasTeR, 11th of 4th month, 1756. 
My dear friend—I am, through mercy, as 


healthy as I can expect, my age, travels, and 
many exercises considered, which I have much 
reason to be thankful for to the great Author of 
our being, whose mercies «re exceedingly great 


to me in daily ministering help and succour to 
my necessity, who am a poor weak desolate 
one, and as such do often see myself to be, 
when the Husband of my soul withdraws His 
presence from my sense; then, oh! how 
stripped and empty a creature I am, not seeing 
any good I ever did or do, and wondering what 
I live so long in this world for; yet can, in 
some measure, bless that Hand which hath, 
through all my probations, both inward and 
outward, preserved me still from utter despair. 
Thy real friend, 
L. L. 
To the same. 


Lancaster, 19th of 10th month, 1756.. 


My ever dear friend—Thy truly agreeable 
favour I received this evening, which is more 


ness must be expected to leave thee very weak 
and tender fora time. I believe our God will 
be gracious to us, for though we have had our 
infirmities and human weakness, yet he knows 
our integrity and the uprightness of our hearts, 
and he hath largely manifested his love towards 
us, and we shall ever be under his merciful 
regard, if we abide in his fear and stand firm 
in his counsel, which I trust we shall never 
swerve from. Though he try us with poverty, 
and strip us quite naked of his presence, as to 
our sense and knowledge, yet is he at our right 
hand that we may not be moved ; he beholdeth 


all our distresses, and weigheth our griefs and 


calamities. We have not an High priest that 
cannot be touched with a feeling of our infir- 
mities, but having been tempted in all things as 
we are, yet without sin, he is able to succour 
every tried and tempted soul who loves him. 
Yea, I feel his arm of salvation underneath ; 
see thou lean upon it, for all-sufficiency is in it 
for evermore! I most dearly salute thee in a 
renewed sense thereof, and must conclude, thy 
affectionate sympathising friend, 
L. L. 


To the same. 
Lancaster, 3d of 6th month, 1757. 


Dear and worthy friend—Since thy kind 
favour, I have had a letter from my friend 
James Backhouse, giving account of thy being 
pretty well in health, but very lame ; also of thy 
dear wife’s happy change from a state of pain- 
ful affliction to the undoubted enjoyment of 
nae Joy and perfect felicity with the 
pure angelic host, to which she did certainly 
belong, being truly prepared to join that num- 
ber in endless praises to the Sanctifier. Her 
clothing was dear and white; her soul made 
perfect through manifold sufferings within and 
without, still following the Lamb, her light and 
leader, in patience | resignation, through all 
the tribulations attending her pilgrimage. My 
soul hath always had true unity and fellowship 
with her, and now is my joy full on her ac- 
count. I am thankful to hear that both thou 
and Ann were enabled to bear the separation 
in such a cheerful and Christian manner, a8 
indeed well you might, not only from the sense 
of her advantage, but also of your own clean- 
ness in doing your utmost duty to her with 
great affection even all your life long, which 
will doubtless remain to be your peace ; and 
yet for all that, there may be some low and 
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lonesome sinking times witnessed, which is 
often my case respecting the unalterable re- 
moval of some that were near and dear to me. 
But, dear James, let us endeavour to hold on 
in patience and contentment, without weari- 
ness, to our end, for we cannot expect it to be 
long till their case will be also ours as to this 
world, and I hope in eternity, where my eye 
js daily looking. Though this may in some 
sense be both proper and profitable, yet I some- 
times fear it is too much my ease, as having 
too great a desire to be there, not being so con- 
tent to wait the appointed time as [ should be ; 
but looking out at being left behind most of my 
near and dear friends and former intimates, am 
ready to wonder I should be so long in fitting 
to join them in that undefiled rest they are 
entered into, and not seeing much service I am 
of in staying, unless on my own account. Yet 
I can say I am as much devoted todo everything 
that I think my Master bids meas ever. I felt the 
strong cords of his drawings to Penrith Yearly 
Meeting, else I should not have gone, I do be- 
lieve; and He that drew me was with me in 
strength every way, and brought me safe home 
in peace. I am comforted to remember the 
near love that there abounded amongst us one 
to another, that though the public service did 
not lay much upon the brethren at that time, 
they did not seem to envy us at all, but to en- 
courage. I believe they were sensible the 
stream of the gospel went in the channel which 
truth ordered it; for we heard afterwards that 
the great objection of the people there and 
thereabouts was against women’s preaching, 
which after that meeting seemed quite removed. 
I note thy kind amen to the advance of the 
women, but it is the advance of truth, by male 
or female, that both thou and poor me chiefly 
desire. Oh! may the sweet comforts of the 
Holy Spirit be thy companion day and night, 
and strengthen thee with might in the inward 
man, that thy last days may be thy best, is the 
sincere desire of thy assured steady friend, 


L. L. 
(To be continued.) 
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For “ The Friend.” 
CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME, 

“The Lord will enter into judgment with 
the ancients of his people and the princes 
thereof; for ye have eaten up the vineyard ; 
the spoil of the poor is in your houses. What 
mean ye that beat my people to pieces and 
grind the faces of the poor?” Isaiah iii. 
14, 15. 

“Then shall he say also unto them on the 
left hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire prepared for the devil and his an- 
gels; for I was an hungered and ye gave me no 
meat; I was thirsty and ye gave me no drink ; 
I was a stranger and ye took me not in; naked 
and ye clothed me not; sick and in prison and 
ye visited me not.”” Matt. xxv. 41, 42, 43. 

While the rich and the great are living in 
luxury, and bishops and archbishops are roll- 
ing in pride and magnificence, supported by 
excessive taxation, comparable to grinding the 
face, and the spoil of the poor is in their pa- 
laces, famine and wreenaie are spreading 
over the land. Many parts of the world 
abound in plenty ; provisions are abundant and 
cheap; but the corn laws of England prohibit 
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unless the price is kept up to such a standard | taking the sum of £250,000 a year as a substi- 


as shall maintain the revenue of the landhold- 
ers, pay the enormous weight of taxation and 
the urgent and antichristian demands of the 
clergy. Horrible as is the system of Ameri- 
can slavery in the southern states, the poor, 
degraded slaves are rarely subjected to the dan- 
ger of starvation. It is the interest of the 
owners to feed and shelter them as the farmer 
does his cattle; and the amount of actual en- 
joyment is but little inferior to that of the ope- 
ratives in England, whose liberty and scanty 
means of subsistence are almost altogether at 
the will and the caprice of their employers. 
Charity ought to begin at home; and, if the 
wealthy were to reduce their style of living to 
the standard of Christian simplicity, and the 
philanthropists of that haughty nation could be 
induced to direct their labours to meliorate the 
condition of their fellow men, for a few years 
within their own England and Ireland, it would 
not only confer a decided benefit upon multi- 
tudes of starving paupers, but might make 
them better subjects and better fitted to migrate 
to other countries. 

The following extracts from the North Ame- 
rican show to a very limited extent the wretch- 
edness of the labouring classes in England, 
and the scheme proposed to give the tythe sys- 
tem another form, that the English hierarchy 
may continue its antichristian exactions from 
those for whom it performs no labour, and who 
dissent from its doctrines :— 

“The degree of suffering among the poor 
and labouring classes in England, may be in- 
dicated by taking the report from a single town 
of their condition. In Carlisle, which has a 
populaiion of 22,000, there are 1,146 indi- 
viduals who have no means of support what- 
ever, except public charity. ‘There are 1,465 
persons whose weukly earnings do not exceed 
twenty-two cents each; 1,623 whose weekly 
earnings do not exceed thirty-three cents each ; 
692 whose weekly earnings do not exceed forty- 
four cents each, and 635 whose weekly earn- 
ings do not exceed sixty cents each. ‘Thus, 
in a population of 22,000, there are 5,561 per- 
sons whose aggregate labour yields every week 
only $1,633, being only four cents a day for 
each one to procure shelter, raiment, and food 
—all the necessaries of life. In the same po- 
pulation, a like number fare not much better. 
We have condensed this statement from a re- 
port made by a committee appointed at a town 
meeting in Carlisle. Distressing as this pic- 
ture is, there are other parts of Great Britain 
in which the poverty of the working classes is 
even deeper and more hopeless than appears 
from these figures. In the language of a pro- 
vincial journal, they are in a condition of actual 
famine.” 


Church Rates.—Though we have no posi- 
tive information on the subject, we may state 
that it is highly probable that a measure will 
be brought into Parliament during the ensuing 
session, by the present ministers, for settling 
the church rate question ; and, as it is known 
that Sir Robert Peel and Lord Stanley, as well 
as their tory friends, generally favour the 
scheme proposed by Lord Althorp, when he 
was chancellor of the Exchequer, for abolish- | 


tute, out of the land tax or the consolidated 
fund, it is probable that this plan will form the 
basis of the measure to be proposed. It is well 
known to our readers that the objections to this 
scheme were so strong, on the ground that it 
did not satisfy the dissenters, because it was a 
church rate under a different name, and that it 
was deemed so improper that the people of 
Ireland and Scotland should, through the me- 
dium of the general taxation of the country, be 
made to contribute to the replenishing of the 
coffers of the established church of England, 
that it was abandoned by the whig ministry. 
These considerations will probably have less 
weight with the present ministry than they 
had with their predecessors. —Leeds Mercury. 
omer 
For “ The Friend.” 
“ THE TIMES.” 

When the storm rages upon the ocean, the 
wave-tossed mariner longs for the peaceful 
port. When the tempest overtakes the weary 
traveller, and the wind howls in mournful ca- 
dence round his troubled path, how his heart 
pants for the shelter of his home! When 
every thing around conspires to shake our de- 
pendence upon mutable things, how impressive 
is the call to seek for something that cannot be 
shaken! When all earthly possessions are un- 
stable—all things here seem escaping from our 
grasp—may we be enabled in living faith to 
adopt the language, “‘ We have a strong city, 
salvation will God appoint for walls and bul- 
warks.”’ 

Politically and religiously Egypt was in 
commotion, when with an outstretched arm the 
Israelites were brought from the land of bond- 
age. It was in atime of great agitation both as 
to the civil and religious world, that our Society, 
as a gathered people, had its rise. During the 
troubles of the American revolution, when 
many forsook the spiritual warfare and took to 
carnal weapons, the light of those who remain- 
ed true to their principles, threw its beams 
with a steady lustre upon the surrounding 
darkness, bringing them distinctly into public 
view, as a “city set upon a hill.” 

In the present agitated state of the times, the 
members of our Religious Society seem pecu- 
liarly called upon to double their guards, lest 
assimilating with the multitude they partake of 
their spirit. This is no easy thing for any, 
especially for those engaged in commercial 
pursuits. Every rumour—and rumour has in- 
deed its thousand wings—calls for a fresh ex- 
ercise of faith or patience in such; and they 
whose temporal all seems at hazard, are woe- 
fully beset with misgivings, and claim the 
sympathy, at least, of their friends :—how 
much the more those who have not been care- 
ful to have deposits in their Lord’s treasury, 
where the poor widow secured her mite. 

It has ever been in periods of trial, that our 
Society has shone the brightest. In times of 
outward ease we associate so closely with our 
neighbours in good fellowship and reciprocal 
courtesies, that we seem to believe that it is 
searcely polite to intrude our testimonies into 
genteel society; and that our peculiarities are 
non-essential ; that if we continue so strict we 
shall by-and-by be afraid of our own shadows : 
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for their part, say some, they are not so bound ; 
they are no sectarians; they have gospel free- 
dom -nd fellowship with their neighbours. 
But when the elements of this world are in 
confusion some are happily driven home, and 
forced to look to the foundation of their build- 
ings. 
mA minister of our Society being led to call 
the members of a particular meeting, with 
whose state he had no outward knowledge, 
home to their principles, and out of the world’s 
mixture, and setting forth our testimony against 
a hireling ministry, was waited upon after 
meeting by an individual to remonstrate with 
him on his want of love and charity. This 
man pleaded for Friends joining with others in 
all the benevolent enterprises of the day; and 
stated how his feelings had been wrought upon 
by the observations and prayers that were 
made in these mixed companies; saying that 
they had often opened the spring of prayer in 
him ;—when a colloquy nearly like the follow- 
ing occurred. ‘* Well,” said the minister, after 
the visiter had stated his objections—* dost 
thou believe that George Fox was divinely led 
to separate from the established worship?” 
“Oh, yes.”” ‘+ Dost thou believe that the 
priests of this day are of the same kind as they 
were of that day?” “Oh, yes!” ‘“ Dost 
thou believe that George Fox was divinely re- 
quired to testify against a hireling ministry ?”’ 
“Oh, yes.”” ** Well, dost thou believe that the 
same spirit that led George Fox out of these 
things, would lead thee info them?” The 
querist’s argument was brought to a close. 
The spirit of trath has been the same in all 
ages. ‘* Before Abraham was, I am.” Our 
worthy predecessors built upon the same foun- 
dation that the patriarchs, the prophets, the 
apostles, and the living members of the visible 
and invisible church have ever built upon. 
Hence it behoves us to be very watchful, that 
what has been entrusted to our care be not 
stolen from us as by a thief in the night; and 
that we deliver unimpaired to our children 
their inheritance as we received it. When 
Samson slept upon Delilah’s lap he was shorn 
of his strength. Are there not many under our 
name, who are reposing in listlessness upon 
their beds of ease, while their religious strength 
is taken away, and, unhappily, they seem to 
know it not? Our worthy forefathers in the 
truth left us an example of simplicity; but in 
which of our mansions can such an article be 
found? They proclaimed a ‘‘ great business to 
be a great: burthen,”—but some of us pursue 
money making as the summum bonum of life. 
They charged their members not to extend 
their business beyond ‘the limitations of 
Truth ;”’ we, in too many instances, look not 
to the principle if success crown the end! 
George Fox and his coadjutors called the peo- 
ple from an outward profession to a spiritual 
life; some among us seem endeavouring to 
facilitate the departure of those, who, not 
willing to bear the cross, leave our Society for 
communities where they can have more liberty 
—forgetting that if such had been the views of 
our early Friends, we had never been a people 
—or not until it had pleased the Almighty to 
raise up other instruments to show forth the 
simplicity—the sublimity—the plainness, the 
mystery of godliness. ‘‘ Thou hast hid these 
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things from the wise and prudent, and hast re- 
vealed them unto babes.” 

In an Address to the Society of Friends, 
Thomas Shillitoe says: ‘‘ ‘The door has of late 
been set open much wider than was the expe- 
perience of our first Friends, for the members 
of our Society to associate with those of other 
religious professions, in the management of the 
various institutions for benevolent purposes 
that are on foot. Letus be careful, that this 
does not lead us to assimilate ourselves to the 
world. The world hated our first Friends, 
because they maintained a faithful protest 
against its spirit, its maxims and manners; but 
in proportion as we put away from us the 
weapons of the Christian’s warfare, and join 
in league with the world, a wider door of ad- 
mittance into all companies and all societies 
will be opened to us. ‘Thus we have, indeed, 
occasion to look well to our steppings and 
standing ; remembering, that so far as we join 
ourselves to the world in any respect, we shall 
be condemned with the world. “If ye were 


| of the world,’ said our blessed Lord to his im- 


mediate followers, ‘‘ the world would love its 
own; but because ye are not of the world, but 
1 have chosen you out of the world, therefore 
the world hateth you.’’—* Let us all retire to 
our tents; for if Iam not mistaken, such are 
the signs of the times, that they loudly call 
upon us so to do, and there closely to keep.” 
It has been said that the “ darkest period of 
time is that which immediately precedes the 
breaking of day.”” Never does the sun look 
more glorious than when his cheering rays are 
sent forth on animated nature as the dark 
clouds roll rapidly away. May we then abide 
patiently till the day break and the time of the 
singing of birds come—and in the right time if 
will come—and then the language may be ap- 
plied to the church, “arise and shine for thy 
light has come, and the glory of the Lord has 


risen upon thee.” 
mom 


For ‘ The Friend.” 
KINDNESS OF BIRDS. 

The extract from the ** Farmers’ Cabinet,” 
in the last week’s “‘ Friend,” showing the care 
taken by a pair of bluebirds of an unfortunate 
blackbird, (a Purple Grackle,) interested me 
exceedingly, and I could not help wishing that 
the readers of the Friend would be more willing 
to communicate through it such observations 
as were there recorded. There are few of us 
but have often met with instances of a similar 
nature, and if we would devote a few minutes 
to writing them out, how much interest might 
be given to the columns of this instructive jour- 
nal, with little or no trouble to ourselves. Our 
young friends in the country might thus often 
furnish us with highly interesting matter, which 
is now locked up in their own bosoms, or, at 
best, told only to a few intimate friends. If 
they alt took as much interest in the observa- 
tion of nature, as some do, they would not be 
so backward in communicating their knowledge. 

Reading the anecdote above alluded to, has 
brought to my remembrance what Jesse, the 
English naturalist, says of the sparrow. 

‘‘I am the more anxious,” he says, ‘‘ to 
prove the utility of sparrows, because they are 
birds possessed of a very kindly nature, living 
in great habits of sociability with each other. 








Several instances have been related to me of 
their having been observed feeding the young 
of other birds which have been in a state of 
captivity ; and there is one well attested anec. 
dote of a sparrow which had been’ caught by 
the leg by a piece of worsted, from which jt 
could not extricate itself, having been tended 
and fed by its congeners through a whole win. 
ter: when it was released, it was greeted with 
evident marks of satisfaction by all its former 
companions and friends. This kindliness of 
disposition does not appear to have escaped the 
notice of farming men, who, as I observed be. 
fore, are, nevertheless, great enemies to the 
whole race. I heard oné particular instance of 
a farmer’s servant having placed a nest of very 
young sparrows in a trap cage, ard having 
caught forty old birds, all coming with food in 
their mouths, to feed the helpless young. This 
is by no means a solitary instance of their readi- 
ness to assist the helpless of their own species, 
A lady residing in the neighbourhood of Lon. 
don, hung out a cage near her balcony, in 
which was a young bird, and it was fed for 
many weeks by sparrows.” 

Who cannot but lament, with Jesse, the cru- 
elty with which the English farmer persecutes 
such kind-hearted little creatures? For my 
part, I should think the lessons of humanity 
taught by the sparrows more than compensated 
for the few seeds they consumed. 

A circumstance which fell under my obser- 
vation, may not be uninteresting. Severul 
years ago, I remember watching with much in- 
terest the operations of some swallows during 
the summer season. After their broods were 
fledged and gone, I remarked that a pair who 
had built where they were exposed to observa- 
tion, continued regularly to visit their nest. 
My curiosity was quite excited to know the 
cause of their prolonged attentions, and, though 
the feat was a hazardous one, I resolved to in- 
vestigate it. Accordingly, making my way to 
the roof, and clinging by my hands and feet to 
the rafters, I climbed up to the nest, which was 
near the peak of the barn, and directly over the 
floor. Here the cause of these visits was ex- 
plained: a swallow had its leg entangled in a bit 
of thread that had been used to line the nest, so 
as to keep it aclose prisoner. A number of 
its congeners assembled in the barn and watch- 
ed my movements with great interest, and by 
their chattering evinced the lively interest they 
took in the affair. Holding on as securely a 
the nature of my position allowed, by means of 
one arm and my feet, I gently disengaged the 
thread that held the little fellow prisoner. The 
moment he was free he darted off through the 
open door, followed by his sympathising 
friends, who made the barn ring with cries o! 
exultation. It is scarce worth while to ad? 
that none of them ever returned to the on 


A stated annual meeting of “« ‘The Contribu- 
tors to the asylum for the relief of persons de- 
prived of the use of their reason,”’ will be held 
at the committee room, Mulberry street meet 
ing house, on Fourth-day, the 16th instant, a 
3 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Samve. Mason, Jr., Clerk. 

3 mo., 1842. 
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